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CLOSING   WAR   SCENES 

THIS  year  is  the  semi-centennial  of  the  ending  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  climax  of  the  several  reunions  and  celebrations  is  to 
come  next  month,  September  27,  to  October  3,  191 5,  at  the 
G.  A.  R.  Encampment  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Grand  Review  occurred  on  May  23  and  24,  1865.     This  year, 
that  event  will  be    celebrated  Wednesday,  September  29,   when  the 

— Rev.  Clarence  Walworth  Backus,  D.D.,  now  living  at  Kansas  City,  the  only  staff 
officer  now  living  who  rode  on  General  Merritt's  staff  on  the  Grand  Review,  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Trumbull  Backus,  who  for  sixty  years  was  pastor  and  pastor  emeritus  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  his  wife,  a  younger  daughter  of 
Chancellor  Walworth  of  New  York  State.  He  held  a  commission  in  the  97th  New  York  In- 
fantry, and  was  appointed  by  the  War  Department  to  staff  duty.  He  was  an  aide-de-camp  on 
the  staff  of  General  Martin  D.  Hardin,  commanding  the  defenses  around  Washington,  North 
of  the  Potomac,  with  Hd.  Qrs.  at  18th  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.  near  the  War  Department, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  President,  members  of  his  Cabinet,  Congressmen  and 
Army  officers.  He  also  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Merritt,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
in  the  Appomattox  Campaign,  from  Five  Forks  to  Appomattox.  He  was  the  officer,  who  at 
the  crisis  of  the  Appomattox  fight,  took  the  verbal  order  to  General  Custer  that  put  him  on 
General  Gordon's  left  flank,  and  as  Gordon  in  his  Reminiscences,  states,  forced  him  to  put  up 
the  white  flag  at  once.  This  Mr.  Backus  reported  to  General  Merritt,  and  by  his  order  to 
General  Sheridan,  and  he  was  with  Sheridan  at  his  meeting  with  Gordon,  and  later  was  with 
General  Merritt  at  McLean's  house  at  the  time  of  the  surrender. 

By  invitation  of  the  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution  at  Kansas  City,  he  delivered  the 
Annual  Address  at  their  banquet  on  the  evening  of  October  19,  1914,  on  "Appomattox  Rem- 
iniscences," of  which  this  paper  is  a  summary. 

The  ancestors  of  Dr.  Backus  came  to  this  country  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  he  being  ninth 
in  descent  from  Governor  William  Bradford  of  the  Mayflower,  and  also  by  the  main  branch  in 
1637,  to  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  whence  in  1660,  they  were  of  those  that  settled  Norwich, 
Conn.  His  ancestry  were  not  only  in  the  ministry,  but  statesmen  and  in  the  different  pursuits 
of  life.  They  were  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Society  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  as  well  as  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
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veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  who  are  in  attendance,  will  parade  up  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House.  It  will  be  a 
far  different  spectacle  from  that  enacted  fifty  years  ago,  "when  Johnnie 
came  marching  home"  from  War,  with  the  whole  nation  elated  at  the 
victory,  and  rejoicing  that  the  Union  had  been  saved.  Then  the 
Armies  reviewed  took  two  whole  days  to  pass  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
White  House.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  its  eastern  associations, 
took  the  whole  of  the  fiist  day,  and  Sherman's  Army,  the  second. 

They  were  in  corps  formation,  with  bands  playing,  their  serried 
ranks  stretching  across  the  Avenue  from  curb  to  curb.  At  the  head  of 
the  Potomac  Army  rode  its  commander,  General  Meade  with  his  staff 
and  military  escort. 

After  him  came  General  Wesley  Merritt,  with  his  staff  and  mili- 
tary escort,  as  the  commander  of  Sheridan's  Cavalry  Corps,  which  was 
given  the  honor  of  the  first  corps  in  the  Review,  as  a  reward  for  its  part 
in  bringing  about  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  The  several  infantry 
and  artillery  corps  followed. 

As  the  head  of  Sheridan's  Cavalry  Corps  reached  Willard's  Hotel, 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  a  photograph  was  taken,  not  only  showing 
General  Merritt  and  his  staff,  but  quite  a  stretch  of  view  down  the  Ave- 
nue towards  the  Capitol.  This  picture  is  in  the  Photographic  History 
of  the  Civil  War,  volume  4,  on  page  257.  On  page  271,  is  a  good 
picture  of  General  Merritt,  and  on  pages  260  and  261,  of  General  Sheri- 
dan, and  his  right  hand  officers. 

Fifty  years  have  made  great  changes  in  that  noble  Army,  and  the 
parade  next  month  will  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  martial  spirit  and 
tread,  to  the  many  bands  of  music  and  military  display  of  that  historic 
occasion. 

One  of  the  first  sights  that  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  boys  in  blue, 
many  of  whom  were  hardly  out  of  their  teens,  was  at  the  Capitol,  where 
tier  upon  tier  of  seats  had  been  built  high  up  against  the  Capitol,  and 
were  filled  with  a  great  host  of  lovely  girls,  all  in  spotless  white,  waving 
flags  and  handkerchiefs,  in  welcome  home  to  the  soldier  boys.  The 
Civil  War  was  largely  fought  by  young  men,  the  flower  of  American 
youth.  Of  course  many  hearts  were  saddened,  and  homes  shadowed, 
by  the  missing  ones  who  would  be  seen  no  more.     On  the  review  next 
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month  will  be  these  same  veterans,  those  who  are  left,  enfeebled  by 
their  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  four  score  years  of  age,  too  much 
neglected  now,  by  the  present  prosperous  and  united  people,  the  weal- 
thiest nation  in  the  world,  as  the  result,  to  such  a  large  extent,  of  what 
these  veterans  in  the  war,  and  their  life  and  achievements  since,  and 
their  descendants,  have  and  are  accomplishing.  All  along  the  side- 
walks, in  the  windows,  on  the  house  tops  and  grand  stands  and  every 
available  place,  were  the  cheering,  flag-waving  throngs  from  all  parts 
of  the  nation.  And  the  soldier  boys,  with  their  tattered  flags,  bands 
playing  and  martial  bearing  were  proud  of  the  appreciation,  and  glad- 
ness reigned  supreme. 

The  last  time  I  met  President  Lincoln  was  in  General  Grant's 
Headquarters  at  City  Point.  I  had  gone  into  the  office  to  ask  Col. 
Bowers  to  put  a  car  on  the  4  P.  M.  train  to  Humphreys'  Station, 
18  miles  south,  for  my  horse.  It  was  done.  As  I  was  leaving  the  office 
the  President  came  in  and  stopped  to  speak  to  me.  When  he  found 
where  I  was  going,  he  expressed  the  fear  that  he  might  never  see  me 
again.  But  he  was  taken  and  I  was  left.  That  evening  as  I  rode  into 
General  Grant's  Headquarters  in  the  field  at  Dabney's  Mills  opposite 
Petersburg,  he  insisted  I  must  stay  with  him  that  night  as  the  road  was 
too  dangerous  to  proceed.  In  the  morning  he  would  send  out  at  day- 
break, an  escort  bearing  dispatches  to  General  Sheridan,  and  I  could  go 
along.  He  was  just  sitting  down  to  supper  by  himself  having  been 
belated,  and  invited  me  to  take  supper  with  him,  which  I  did,  and  he 
gave  me  a  written  order  to  govern  my  movements.  Early  the  next 
morning  I  arrived  at  Five  Forks.  Here  was  the  key  to  the  situation 
and  when  Sheridan's  forces  won  the  fight,  Lee  knew  his  only  hope  was 
to  abandon  Richmond,  and  he  went  out  that  night. 

He  wanted  to  go  south  to  Danville  to  join  Johnston,  but  Sheridan 
tore  up  the  South  Side  Railroad  and  planted  his  troops  across  that  out- 
let. So  Lee  was  forced  to  try  for  Lynchburg  and  the  mountains,  in 
the  hope  of  ultimately  reaching  Johnston.  Therefore  he  took  the  Rich- 
mend  and  Lynchburg  pike  along  the  Appomattox  River,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river. 

The  Army  of  the  James  was  following  from  the  Northeast.  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  East,  and  Sheridan's  forces  on  the  south 
flank.     Lee's  Army  fought  in  the  day  time  and  travelled  at  night. 
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One  of  the  hardest  fights  was  at  Sailor's  Creek,  where  Lee  lost  some 
generals  and  a  number  of  troops.  At  Jetersville,  on  Wednesday, 
April  5,  1865,  the  cavalry  captured  a  messenger  with  a  telegram  from 
Lee  to  Danville  and  Lynchburg,  ordering  supply  trains  to  meet  him 
at  Appomattox  Station,  and  he  sent  wagons  there  to  meet  the  trains. 
Sheridan  sent  the  telegrams  from  Lee,  and  then  ordered  Merritt  to 
push  on  with  the  Cavalry  Corps,  to  head  off  Lee's  troops  and  capture 
the  trains.  In  this  move  the  Cavalry  Corps  was  now  leading,  south  of 
the  river,  followed  by  two  divisions  of  the  Fifth  Corps  and  the  24th 
Corps,  infantry,  by  forced  marches,  to  keep  in  supporting  distance  of 
the  cavalry. 

Late  Saturday  afternoon,  Custer's  division  (being  in  the  lead,  the 
divisions  alternate  in  the  lead,  on  different  days)  reached  the  station 
ahead  of  Lee's  advanced  guard,  and  captured  three  of  the  trains,  the 
fourth  being  burned.  These  trains  were  run  into  our  lines,  by  engi- 
neers from  our  troops,  and  just  in  time,  for  the  Confederate  advance 
came  up  and  the  fight  began.  General  T.  C.  Devin's  division  coming 
up,  went  in  on  Custer's  right,  and  together  they  drove  the  Confederates 
back,  northeast,  on  Appomattox  Court  House,  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant. (I  understand  the  Court  House  has  now  been  abandoned,  and 
is  now  removed  to  the  station.)  It  was  late  that  night,  when  the  Court 
House  and  the  main  body  of  Lee's  Army  were  reached,  and  things 
settled  down  for  the  night.  Gibbon's  Corps  and  the  Fifth  Corps 
marched  all  night  to  reach  the  battle  ground  in  time  to  support  the 
cavalry  in  the  morning,  when  Lee  had  ordered  Gordon  to  get  together 
all  the  troops  available  and  break  through  and  push  on  to  Lynchburg. 
The  Cavalry  Corps  was  in  line,  facing  the  Court  House,  Devin's  Di- 
vision on  the  right  and  Custer's  on  the  left.  During  the  night  Crook's 
division  came  up  and  took  position  on  Custer's  left. 

Our  Cavalry  Corps  Headquarters'  tents  were  pitched  on  the  edge 
of  the  woods  on  top  of  the  hill,  down  which,  the  ground  that  was  cleared, 
sloped  to  McLean's  House  and  the  road  in  front  of  the  Court  House. 
Our  troops  were  some  distance  down  on  this  slope.  Being  tired,  I  lay 
down  in  my  tent,  armed,  booted  and  spurred,  ready  for  a  moment's  call, 
in  hope  of  getting  a  little  rest.  Soon  after  midnight  an  orderly  touched 
me:  I  sat  up.  He  said,  "The  General  wants  you."  I  got  up,  went  to 
the  tent  door,  where  my  hoise  was  already  waiting.  I  mounted  and 
rode  to  where  General  Merritt  and  some  officers  of  his  staff,  were  stand- 
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ing  in  front  of  his  tent,  two  tents  away.  As  I  rode  up,  they  mounted, 
and  we  rode  out  from  the  light  of  our  big  Headquarters  fire,  into  the 
darkness  and  dampness  of  the  night.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
were  the  camp  fires  of  both  of  the  Armies..  General  Merritt  was  on  an 
inspection  tour,  looking  over  the  ground  and  troops,  with  reference  to 
the  fight  about  to  be  made,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  a  possible  sur- 
prise or  night  attack.  (They  had  had  such  an  experience  at  Cedar 
Creek  the  Fall  before.)  Before  it  was  light,  and  about  4  A.  M.  the 
Cavalry  Corps  was  on  the  alert,  awaiting  the  oncoming  of  the  Confed- 
erates, Gordon's  troops  were  in  the  center,  General  Fitzhugh  Lee's 
Cavalry  on  Gordon's  right.  Longstreet's  troops  were  on  Gordon's 
left,  and  facing  towards  the  North  East,  from  where  Humphreys' 
corps,  followed  by  the  Sixth  Corps,  were  coming  over  the  Richmond- 
Lynchburg  turnpike.  These  two  corps  did  not  get  into  the  fight,  but 
held  Longstreet's  troops  there,  to  guard  against  such  action.  In  be- 
tween Gordon's  left  and  Longstreet's  troops,  was  an  opening  into  Appo- 
mattox Court  House,  General  Lee's  Headquarters.  The  Confederate 
Artillery  was  back  of  Gordon's  troops,  and  could  be  used  in  either 
direction.  It  was  turned  loose  with  all  its  force  when  the  fighting  be- 
gan, and  our  infantry  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  famous  veterans  of  Gordon  came  on  with  that  determined 
swing  that  meant,  we  will  win  or  die  in  the  attempt,  and  their  spirit 
was  matched  by  that  of  the  greatest  cavalry  corps  in  history. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  fight  was  on,  the  infantry  had  arrived, 
and  had  stopped  to  take  a  little  breakfast.  But  the  emergency  was  too 
great;  too  much  was  involved,  and  messengers  were  sent  to  the  Corps 
Commanders  to  hurry  to  the  support  of  the  cavalry  which  was  hard 
pressed.  Under  General  Ord's  order,  they  dropped  everything,  and 
soon  a  solid  column  of  blue,  four  deep,  like  a  stone  wall,  was  marching 
back  of  the  cavalry,  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
from  right  to  left,  until  it  overlapped  the  cavalry  on  both  ends  and 
came  on  front  into  line.  As  it  did  this  General  Merritt  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "tell  Custer  to  take  the  right  and  let  the  infantry  in  where 
he  is."  He  had  previously  sent  a  like  older  to  General  Devin.  At  the 
time,  I  was  sitting  on  a  fiery  horse  belonging  to  Captain  Baker  of  our 
staff,  who  had  offered  it  to  me  to  ride  that  morning,  saying  it  was  liable 
to  run  me  into  the  enemy's  lines.  But  I  was  accounted  a  good  horse- 
man, and  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  offer.     At  once  I  plunged  my 
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spurs  into  my  mount,  and  with  a  bound  we  were  off.  He  fairly  flew, 
like  the  wind,  through  the  rain  of  shot  and  shell  and  sharpshooters' 
bullets.  It  was  quite  a  long  ride,  and  at  last  I  drew  rein  before  General 
Custer,  and  gave  him  the  order. 

Then  he  did  what  I  had  not  expected:  asked,  "Mr.  Backus, 
which  way?"  General  Merritt  had  not  said.  But  I  had  previously 
noted  from  my  commanding  position  on  the  side  hill  by  General  Merritt, 
the  opening  into  the  Court  House  between  Gordon's  and  Longstreet's 
troops,  and  without  saying  a  word  I  pointed  Custer  to  this  opening. 
As  Genera]  Merritt's  personal  aide,  bearing  a  verbal  order,  I  had  a  right 
to  do  this,  and  for  the  moment  was  acting  commander.  General  Custer 
caught  on  at  once.  His  eyes  flashed  their  surprise  and  approval.  The 
next  moment  his  bugle  sounded,  and  his  troops  swept  like  a  whirl- 
wind towards  the  place  pointed  out.  Gordon,  in  his  Reminiscences, 
says  he  saw  Custer  coming,  and  told  a  staff  officer  to  "take  a  white  flag 
and  stop  that  cavalry  column,  or  it  will  be  in  here  between  me  and 
Longstreet,  and  we  will  go  all  to  pieces."  (He  had  previously  sent 
General  Lee  word  that  he  had  fought  his  troops  to  a  frazzle,  and  did 
not  know  what  more  he  could  do,  unless  he  could  have  Longstreet's 
troops.  But  they  could  not  be  spared.)  The  time  when  Gordon's 
white  flag  was  put  up  must  have  been  about  the  middle  of  the  morning, 
or  about  five  hours  after  the  engagement  began.  After  giving  the 
order  to  Custer,  I  rode  back  to  General  Merritt.  On  the  way,  the  sight 
was  grand.  Up  on  the  side  hill  to  my  right,  the  long  line  of  infantry 
with  its  solid  blue,  was  coming  down  on  a  double  quick,  cheering  as 
they  came,  their  flags  flying.  Custer's  troops  were  moving  around  to- 
wards Gordon's  left.  Gordon's  infantry  was  yielding  ground  a  little, 
and  the  Confederate  cavalry  and  artillery  were  playing  their  part. 
The  sun  was  making  a  bright  and  brilliant  picture  of  the  whole  pano- 
rama. When  I  reached  General  Merritt,  Sheridan  having  come  up  was 
with  him.  Merritt  saw  what  Custer's  move  meant,  and  sent  me  to 
hurry  up  Devin  to  his  support,  and  then  sent  me  to  Custer  to  hold  him 
in  check,  until  Devin  could  come  up.  But  it  was  too  late.  Before  I 
reached  Custer  the  white  flag  was  up,  and  the  day  won.  I  reported  it 
to  Merritt,  and  he  sent  me  to  infoim  Sheridan  who  was  a  little  way 
back  fromGeneralMerritt,  toward  the  point  where  the  charge  was  to  take 
place.  When  I  told  him,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  swinging  it  around  his 
head  and  turning  to  his  staff,  cried  out  "Hurrah!  they  surrender."     I 
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rode  with  Sheridan  and  his  staff,  to  where  Gordon  was  waiting,  and  on 
the  way  a  Confederate  brigade,  in  violation  of  the  flag  of  truce,  fired 
upon  General  Sheridan  and  his  staff  and  escort,  and  to  prevent  being 
wiped  out,  we  rode  under  a  rise  of  ground,  and  so  on  around  to  where 
General  Gordon  was.  Sheridan  complained  to  Gordon  of  the  violation 
of  the  white  flag.  Gordon  expressed  his  regret  and  said  he  did  not 
know  how  it  happened.  Sheridan  let  him  have  a  staff  officer  to  stop  it. 
This  was  done,  but  first  they  attempted  to  capture  the  officer.  Then 
General  Merritt  ordered  a  part  of  his  cavalry  to  charge.  The  bugle 
sounded  the  charge,  the  sabers  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  cavalry 
charged.  This  settled  it,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  charge  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Sheridan  also  furnished  an  officer  to  go  through  the  Confederate 
lines,  and  bring  General  Grant  to  meet  Lee. 

When  Grant  arrived,  Lee  was  awaiting  him  in  McLean's  house, 
where  the  terms  of  the  surrender  were  signed.  Lee  and  the  officers 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  side  arms,  and  the  troops  their  own  horses, 
and  were  all  duly  paroled  so  that  they  could  go  home.  Both  armies 
affiliated  in  friendly  fashion,  and  we  furnished  them  all  the  provisions 
they  required,  and  peace  and  good  will  were  manifest.  Generals 
Merritt,  Gibbon  and  Griffin  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  were  appointed  by 
General  Grant  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  surrender,  and  remained 
on  the  ground  three  days  for  this  purpose. 

After  the  terms  of  surrender  were  reduced  to  writing  and  signed, 
Grant  and  Lee  came  out  on  the  long,  broad  porch  that  extended  the 
length  of  the  house,  with  steps  leading  down  to  the  yard,  about  the 
middle  of  the  porch,  opposite  to  the  door  leading  into  the  hall.  The 
room  in  which  the  terms  of  surrender  were  signed,  was  on  the  left  hand 
side.  It  was  all  an  unpretentious  place,  and  a  barn  stood  on  the  road- 
side across  the  large  yard  opposite  the  house,  and  the  yard  was  entered 
on  either  end  of  the  barn.  On  the  other  side  of  the  house  was  a  little 
yard  fenced  in,  with  some  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  seemed  to  be  the 
front  of  the  house.  There  were  some  large  shade  trees  in  the  yards. 
The  porch  on  the  side  towards  the  road  was  well  filled  with  Union 
officers  of  the  staff  of  the  generals  present.  Their  horses  were  held  by 
their  orderlies,  massed  in  the  large  yard,  on  the  left  of  the  steps  as  one 
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came  down  them.     At  the  foot  of  the  steps  was  General  Lee's  horse 
Traveller,  and  another  horse,  held  by  an  orderly. 

Before  parting  Grant  and  Lee  shook  hands.  Then  Lee  came  down 
the  steps,  dressed  in  a  new  uniform  and  looking  every  inch  a  soldier. 
He  swung  himself  with  an  easy  grace  into  the  saddle.  General  Grant 
stood  above  in  his  undress  uniform. 

As  Lee  started  to  ride  away  accompanied  by  Col.  Marshall,  he 
turned  and  saluted  General  Grant,  who  raised  his  hat  and  the  heads  on 
the  porch  were  bared.  A  tribute  of  respect  to  the  man,  and  a  conquered 
foe,  which  showed  the  noble  and  generous  spirit  of  General  Grant,  and 
lifted  him  to  the  honor  and  admiration  of  the  woild. 

In  "The  National  Tribune"  of  June  II,  1914,  is  what  purports  to 
be  a  report  of  an  address  by  General  Whitaker,  formerly  on  General 
Custer's  staff,  in  which  he  claims  that  when  the  white  flag  came  to 
Custer  with  a  request  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  Custer  sent  him  to 
demand  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Lee,  in  order  that  his  request 
be  granted.  Whitaker  did  not  find  Lee,  but  only  Generals  Gordon  and 
Longstreet,  who  conceded  that  Lee  intended  to  surrender  to  General 
Grant.  Of  course  he  would  not  surrender  to  Custer,  as  Custer  was 
only  in  a  subordinate  position,  and  acting  under  orders  from  Merritt, 
who  with  General  Sheridan  was  there  on  the  field.  He  should  have  re- 
ported the  white  flag  and  request,  and  not  have  attempted  a  parley 
and  coup.  He  was  to  say  to  Lee  from  General  Custer,  "I  am  not  in 
sole  command  on  this  field."  Why,  then  did  Custer  attempt  to  usurp 
the  authority  of  Generals  Merritt  and  Sheridan?  As  it  happened,  I 
was  nearing  Custer,  with  an  order  from  General  Merritt  to  hold  him  in 
check  until  Devin  could  come  up  to  support  him,  and  to  tell  him  not  to 
charge  until  Merritt  gave  the  order.  One  of  his  aids  was  riding  around 
proclaiming  Lee's  surrender  to  Custer.  I  at  once  informed  Merritt  and 
he  sent  me  to  tell  Sheridan,  who  at  once  started  to  meet  Gordon,  and  I 
was  with  him  after  meeting,  and  Custer's  coup  was  thwarted.  If 
General  Whitaker  attempted  to  suppress  the  white  flag  by  pocketing  it, 
this  may  account  for  the  Confederate  brigade  firing  upon  Sheridan. 
At  all  events  Generals  Gordon  and  Longstreet  kept  Lee  out  of  the  way 
until  General  Grant  himself  arrived,  to  whom  Lee  surrendered,  and 
General  Custer  did  not  bag  the  credit  of  the  surrender. 
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This  is  not  the  only  effort  that  was  made  to  sidetrack  General 
Merritt,  but  I  forbear.  Apropos  also  of  such  efforts  as  that  by  the 
editor  of  "The  National  Tribune"  in  his  semi-centennial  article  on 
the  Grand  Review,  July  29,  191 5,  in  which  he  makes  the  claim  that 
General  Custer  led  the  cavalry  on  the  Grand  Review.  General  Merritt 
was  the  commander  of  Sheridan's  Cavalry  Corps,  and  rode  with  his 
staff  at  the  head  of  it  on  the  Grand  Review.  Custer  rode  at  the  head 
of  the  third  division,  which  he  had  led  in  the  field.  In  the  Photographic 
History  of  the  Civil  War,  Vol.  4,  page  257,  is  the  picture  of  General  Mer- 
ritt and  his  staff  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  as  it  reached  Willard's 
Hotel,  and  I  can  see  myself  in  it. 

C.  W.  Backus 
Kansas  Ctty,  Kansas 


OLD   ROXBURY  TOWN 

IT  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  historic  spot  than  Roxbury,  now 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  suburb  of  Boston,  but  once  a  city  by  itself, 
and  later  fashionably  known  as  "Boston  Highlands,"  whose  resi- 
dents are  now  flown  or  flying  to  more  fashionable  Brookline.     "High- 
lands" it  is  indeed,  for  from  its  chamber  windows,  you  may  overlook 
Boston  Harbor,  miles  away. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  old  records  of  the  town  were  burned 
in  a  famous  fire,  about  1645.  But  certain  it  is  that  the  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1630,  and  the  names  of  the  first  settlers  may  be  found  in  a 
Boston  Blue  book  today.  Weld,  Sears,  Pyncheon,  Lamb,  Cole,  Chase, 
Hammond,  Dudley,  Curtis,  and  many  more  of  the  old  names,  Parker, 
Crafts,  Bell,  have  perpetuated  themselves  through  a  long  line  of  descent, 
and  it  is  quite  truthfully  said  that  "the  Roxbury  people  were  of  the  best 
who  came."  Tradition  has  said,  too,  that  the  settlement  was  named 
for  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  early  settlers 
named  the  rocky,  hilly,  but  beautiful  spot,  "Rocksburie,"  from  its 
rocks,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  today  to  build  from  "Roxbury  pudding- 
stone." 

It  is  hard  to  realize  now,  as  one  rides  through  Washington,  Tre- 
mont,  or  Albany  streets,  Columbus  or  Huntington  avenues,  or  over  the 
beautiful  Fens  and  note  the  streets  stretching  out  on  either  side,  that 
formerly  only  a  narrow  stormbeaten  causeway  connected  Roxbury 
with  Boston,  a  causeway  so  stormbeaten  and  dangerous  that  lives 
were  sometimes  lost  there  in  winter  storms. 

The  Roxbury  colonists,  many  of  them,  came  from  Nazing,  a  village 
in  Essex,  England,  whose  manor  was  given  by  Harold  II  to  Waltham 
Abbey,  and  Nazing's  parish  church  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of 
the  first  church  of  Roxbury,  that  church  made  famous  by  the  Apostle 
Eliot.  There  was  a  free  school,  too,  well  established,  and  £20  paid  to 
the  schoolmaster.  A  little,  old,  parchment-covered  book  still  contains 
the  agreement  made  in  1645.  This  school  is  today  the  famous  Roxbury 
Latin  School. 

Roxbury  men  took  part  in  King  Philip's  war,  in  the  Boston  Mas- 
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sacre,  and  it  need  not  be  said  in  the  Revolution,  for  Gen.  Joseph  War- 
ren, whose  statue  now  adorns  Warren  Square,  opposite  the  site  of  his 
birthplace,  was  Roxbury's  hero  at  Bunker  Hill.  Three  Roxbury  com- 
panies under  Gen.  Thomas  and  Col.  Greaton  rendered  service  at  Grape 
Island  in  May,  and  early  in  June,  1775,  there  were  four  thousand 
Massachusetts  men  under  Gen.  Thomas,  encamped  in  Roxbury.  In 
1786  Roxbury  took  her  part  in  Shays'  Rebellion,  sending  an  artillery 
company  and  an  infantry  company  under  Capt.  Moses  Draper,  who 
had  been  a  lieutenant  at  Lexington.  The  artillery  company,  before 
marching,  listened  to  an  address  from  Mr.  Samuel  Quincy,  on  the  ne- 
cessity and  importance  of  a  well-regulated  militia.  At  the  public  cele- 
bration in  Boston,  in  1788,  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  farmers  of  Roxbury,  with  ploughs  and  other  imple- 
ments, led  the  procession. 

One  should  not  speak  of  Old  Roxbury  without  giving  her  credit  for 
being  the  mother  of  many  towns.  Her  citizens  founded  Dedham,  in 
163  5 ;  Jamaica  Plain  once  belonged  to  her,  and  her  residents  were  among 
the  settlers  of  New  Roxbury  (now  Woodstock),  Conn.,  Lambstown, 
now  Hardwick;  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  Dudley,  Bedford,  Warwick,  Wor- 
cester, Colerain,  and  Oxford,  Scituate,  Braintree,  Newbury  and  many 
more. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Roxbury  was  a  village  of  a  single  narrow 
street,  dotted  with  farms,  many  belonging  to  descendants  of  the  orig- 
inal settlers.  Since  being  identified  with  the  interests  of  Boston,  we 
have  new  broad  avenues,  spacious  streets  and  squares  which  commem- 
orate the  memory  of  distinguished  citizens;  fine  churches  and  school 
houses  and  extensive  manufacturing  establishments.  A  charming 
old  town  embellished  with  many  modern  dwellings  and  beautiful  gar- 
dens. Among  the  old  landmarks  still  to  be  seen  are  the  site  of  John 
Eliot's  church,  the  Dillaway  and  the  Faber  houses,  the  Hallowell  house, 
the  "Roxbury  High  Fort,"  the  Eustis  Street  Burying  Ground  where 
famous  generals  lie,  the  Governor  Shirley  house,  the  Warren,  and 
Mead  and  Davies  Houses,  and  Paul  Dudley's  milestones,  still  stand- 
ing. Many  of  these  houses  have  such  interesting  and  romantic  his- 
toiies  as  to  deserve  a  chapter  to  themselves.  On  the  corner  of  Joseph 
Warren  Square  and  St.  James  street  is  the  Gray  house  over  130  years 
old,  with  its  old  fashioned  garden  of  hollyhocks,  larkspur  and  lilies  care- 
fully tended  by  a  scion  of  the  old  stock.     St.  James  street,  a  quiet  resi- 
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dential  street  with  three  churches  to  its  credit,  has  much  of  quaint  and 
aristocratic  charm  about  it,  reminding  one  of  Salem  and  Newburyport 
and  Portsmouth  neighborhoods.  Here,  in  neighboring  houses  were 
spent  the  boyhood  days  of  William  E.  Olin,  secretary  of  state;  Charles 
S.  Hamlin,  now  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  the  late  Curtis 
Guild,  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  ambassador  to  Russia.  On  this 
street,  too,  lived  Miss  Lucia  Peabody,  a  noted  educator,  and  the  fiist 
woman  to  be  elected  to  the  Boston  school  committee. 

Roxbury,  it  is  said,  has  given  ten  governors,  colonial  and  other- 
wise, to  Massachusetts.  Let  me  mention:  Joseph  Dudley,  Thomas 
Dudley,  William  Shirley,  William  Eustis,  Edward  Winslow,  Thomas 
Gage,  Christopher  Gore,  Increase  Sumner,  and  in  later  days,  William 
Gaston  and  the  late  Gov.  Curtis  Guild,  best  loved  of  Massachusetts' 
sons. 

Quite  the  most  noted  of  old  Roxbury  houses  now  standing  is  the 
Shirley-Eustis  mansion,  built  by  Governor  Shirley  about  1750,  and 
afterwards  occupied  by  Gov.  Eustis.  In  its  day  the  house  was  a  mag- 
nificent residence,  its  oaken  beams  and  frame  and  even  its  bricks,  of 
three  sizes,  having  been  brought  from  England  at  great  expense.  It 
is  a  large,  two-storied  house,  with  hip-roof  surmounted  by  a  great  cu- 
pola enclosed  with  a  railing.  It  has  a  high  stone  basement  with  a  pi- 
azza at  each  end,  and  it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
harbor  and  the  islands.  One  of  its  peculiarities  is  its  double  front,  each 
approached  by  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  hall  of  grand  propor- 
tions extends  through  the  house,  and  a  broad  staircase  leads  to  a  bal- 
cony extending  round  it,  opening  to  the  rooms  once  occupied  by  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  Lafayette,  Webster,  and  others  who  have  been  en- 
tertained in  this  historic  house.  Beautiful  carvings  are  still  extant  in 
the  hall  and  some  of  the  rooms.  The  southwest  room,  which  was 
Madam  Eustis'  morning  room,  once  contained  a  secretary  which  was  a 
gift  to  Gov.  Eustis  from  Dr.  Joseph  Warren.  It  is  said  that  soldiers 
returned  from  the  Louisburg  expedition  leveled  the  lawn  at  the  front 
of  the  house,  this  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  water,  and  on  the  east  side 
flowed  a  brook  which  marked  the  boundary  between  Roxbury  and  Dor- 
chester. Gov.  Shirley's  son-in-law,  Judge  Hutchinson  bought  the  estate 
in  1764,  but  being  a  loyalist,  his  estate  was  confiscated.  Then  the  Hon. 
John  Read  dispensed  an  elegant  hospitality  in  the  mansion,  and  in 
1775,  it  became  a  barrack  for  our  soldiers.     After  a  varied  ownership 
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Gov.  Eustis  bought  "Shirley  Place,"  as  it  was  named,  in  1819,  from  the 
widow  of  Capt.  James  Magee,  a  noted  shipmaster. 

Gov.  Shirley,  who  was  governor  from  1741  to  1756,  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton  in  1745  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  Louisburg.  In  1749  he  went  to  England,  and  soon  after 
was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  American  boundaries, 
spending  much  time  in  France.  Here  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  girl, 
the  daughter  of  his  landlord,  married  her,  and  brought  her,  a  Catholic, 
to  Boston,  to  take  precedence  of  Puritan  matrons,  a  step  which  he  was 
given  cause  to  repent.  But  the  world  "do  move,"  and  Massachusetts 
has  now  a  Catholic  governor,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  Gov. 
Eustis,  during  his  residence  in  Roxbury  kept  up  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Aaron 
Burr,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  other  men  as  notable.  He  entertained 
Lafayette  in  the  Shirley-Eustis  mansion,  great  dinners  being  given,  and 
Lafayette  was  Gen'l  Eustis'  guest  when  he  assisted  in  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  Bunker  Hill  monument.  After  the  governor  died,  Madam 
Eustis  occupied  the  great  house  for  many  years. 

Another  notable  residence  was  "Pierpont  Castle,"  the  home  of 
the  Pierpont  family  of  which  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  a  descendant. 
This  was  a  place  of  much  elegance,  a  fountain  playing  in  a  large,  con- 
servatory at  the  front  of  the  Mansion. 

The  Pierpont  place  was  once  known  as  "Datchet  House,"  being 
modeled  after  the  family  seat  of  the  Brinleys  in  Dachet,  England,  the 
Pierponts  buying  the  property  in  1773.  During  the  siege  of  Boston 
the  elegant  house  was  the  headquarters  of  General  Ward,  who  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  American  army,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms 
was  held  the  council  of  officers  at  which  Washington  presided,  and  where 
the  details  for  the  occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights  was  arranged. 

A  notable  Roxbury  house  standing  on  the  north  side  of  Eliot 
Square,  is  the  parsonage  built  for  the  First  Church  by  the  Rev.  Oliver 
Peabody  in  1750.  This  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Amos  Adams, 
chaplain  in  the  Continental  army,  and  was  the  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Thomas,  who  reviewed  his  aimy  in  front  of  the  house,  and  from  the 
dormer  windows  at  the  back  watched  the  movements  of  the  British  at 
Charlestown  through  a  spyglass. 

Gen.  Henry  Dearborn,  a  captain  in  Stark's  regiment,  later  Sec- 
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retary  of  War  under  President  Jefferson,  member  of  Congress,  and 
minister  to  Portugal,  late  in  life  was  one  of  the  residents  of  Pierpont 
Castle.  His  son  was  Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  Mayor  of 
Roxbury  for  three  years,  1847-50.  He  was  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  beautiful 
cemeteries  of  Mt.  Auburn  in  Cambridge  and  Forest  Hills  in  Roxbury. 
Another  notable  resident  of  Roxbury  in  later  years  was  Rear  Admiral 
Winslow,  of  the  Civil  War,  who  after  the  sinking  of  the  "Alabama" 
by  the  "Kearsarge"  in  1864,  returned  to  Roxbury,  when  his  fellow  citi- 
zens changed  the  name  of  his  place  of  residence,  Mt.  Vernon  place,  to 
Kearsarge  avenue,  where  his  handsome  house  still  stands. 

Old  Roxbury,  once  a  domain  of  farms  and  gardens,  is  still  com- 
memorated in  its  streets.  Heath  street,  Dana,  Winslow,  Dudley, 
Scarborough,  Morton,  Gaston,  and  many  more.  Maywood  street 
with  others,  marks  the  site  of  the  beautiful  May's  woods,  and  the  Long 
Crouse  woods  are  incorporated  in  Franklin  Park.  To  the  old  time 
horticulturists  of  Roxbury  are  due  the  "Roxbury  russet,"  the  "Roxbury 
Sweeting,"  the  "Lewis  pear,"  and  the  "Bartlett  pear."  The  "Roxbury 
russet"  originated  on  the  Warren  farm,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  trees  of  this  variety  were  cut  down  by  our  soldiers,  for  use,  a 
proceeding  which  greatly  aggrieved  Mrs.  Warren. 

Among  later  residents  of  Roxbury,  now  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
one  may  mention  the  Abbotts,  the  writer  of  the  "Rollo"  books  having 
been  the  first  pastor  of  the  Eliot  church  in  Kenilworth  street.  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Putnam, 
and  others  as  well  known,  were  neighbors  on  Highland  street.  Mr. 
Aaron  Willard,  whose  famous  clocks  are  now  so  highly  prized,  had  his 
establishment,  and  made  his  clocks  not  far  from  here,  and  only  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  square  from  whose  church  belfry  was  shown  the  signals 
that  transmitted  to  the  country  round  about  the  joyful  intelligence  that 
the  British  troops  were  evacuating  Boston  and  the  long  siege  was  at 
an  end. 

Old  Roxbury,  rich  in  history,  has  much  to  give  in  story  and  tra- 
dition to  make  proud  and  happy  her  children  of  today. 

Elizabeth  Merritt  Gosse 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
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III 

COLONEL  JAMES  WESSON,  born  1737,  died  at  Marlborough, 
Middlesex  County,  Oct.  15,  1809.  He  was  a  corporal  in  Cap- 
tain William  Bacon's  company,  September-December,  1755, 
and  served  in  that  grade  on  a  Crown  Point  expedition.  In  1737  he 
was  quartermaster  of  Captain  Jonathan  Eaton's  company.  He  was 
lieutenant  of  Colonel  Tyng's  Troop  of  Horse,  which  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Fort  William  Henry.  In  1761  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  Captain 
Timothy  Hamant's  company,  and  Colonel  Nathaniel  Thwing's  regi- 
ment; from  Dec.  13,  1761,  to  Nov.  19,  1762,  he  was  a  lieutenant  in 
Captain  Simon  Jefferd's  company. 

This  border  warfare  experience  included  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  or  Old  French  and  Indian  War,  and  included 
the  periods,  features  of  which  were  Braddock's  defeat:  the  capture  by 
the  English  of  Louisburg,  Ticonderoga,  Niagara,  Forts  du  Quesne, 
Frontenac  and  Quebec. 

Wesson  was  major  of  the  Massachusetts  regiment  commanded  by 
Samuel  Gerrish,  whereof  Loammi  Baldwin  of  Woburn,  Middlesex 
County,  was  lieutenant  colonel  from  May  19,  1775,  to  December,  1775, 
and  was  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Continental  Infantry 
of  Massachusetts  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1776.  The  town  meeting 
records  of  Muddy  River,  now  Brookline,  dated  May  26,  1777,  page  268, 
show  "six  pounds  paid  Colonel  James  Wesson,  and  thanks  of  the  town, 
for  good  service  rendered  the  town  by  enlisting  sixteen  men." 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  Seventh  series,  Volume 
ii.,  Trumbull  Papers,  Part  III,  publish  a  letter  from  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull, Jr.,  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  to  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
Aug.  16,  1777,  in  effect  that  "Colonel  James  Wesson,  commanding 
Fort  Dayton,  had  secured  fourteen  whites  and  fourteen  Indians,  near 
German  Flatts,  for  attempting  to  seduce  to  the  General  Barry  St. 
Leger's  British  cause  the  inhabitants  thereabouts." 

It  is  not  known  where  Wesson  was  born,  or  what  his  antecedents 
were,  prior  to  his  Brookline  record.     The  only  reference  given  in  the 
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index  of  the  Brookline  town  and  church  records  to  the  name  cf  Wesson 
is  as  follows:  James  Wesson  married  Ann  White,  March  25,  1768,  by- 
Rev.  Joseph  Jackson.  Brookline  town  records,  book  2,  pages  163-165. 
No  birth  record  of  James  Wesson  is  obtainable  in  the  vital  records  of 
Brookline.  Ann  Wesson,  wife  of  Colonel  Wesson,  died  April  6,  1777, 
age  thirty-five  years;  cause,  natural  smallpox.  Children  of  James 
Wesson:  William,  born  Dec.  16,  1770;  Stephen,  born  May  30,  1773; 
Sarah,  born  Feb.  4,  1776.  Also  a  Stephen  Wesson,  age  five  years,  died, 
April  18,  1773,  possibly  a  child  whose  birth  is  not  recorded.  (First 
Parish  Church  records.)  Wesson  was  wounded  at  Monmouth,  June 
28,  1778,  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  peeled  the  muscles  from  his  back  al- 
most from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  crippling  him  for  life.  The  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Infantry  was  James  Mellen  of 
Hopkinton,  Middlesex  County.  This  last  name  is  by  Thomas  H.  S. 
Hamersly  given  as  James  Miller.  Colonel  Wesson  was  retired  Jan.  1, 
1781,  being  succeeded  by  Colonel  Henry  Jackson  of  Boston.  In  the 
Valley  Forge  Orderly  book  of  Brigadier  General  George  Weedon*  (New 
York,  1902)  the  colonel  of  the  Ninth  Massachusetts,  that  period  is 
called  James  Weston.  Colonel  Wesson,  like  Weedon,  has  been  termed 
a  "mercenary."  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "mercenary"  as  applied 
to  our  own  soldiers  early  in  our  Revolutionary  period?  There  were 
minute  men,  alarm  men,  volunteers,  militia,  levies  and  "mercenaries." 
When  Massachusetts  was  called  upon  to  furnish  its  quota  of  fifteen 
regiments  by  or  before  Jan.  1,  1777,  it  hired  men  to  enlist  by  paying  a 
bounty. 

When  a  nation  can  take  men,  it  conscripts  them,  it  does  not  hire 
them.  Substitutes  were  also  paid  bounties.  Lottery  enterprises  were 
legalized.  These  Continentals,  as  well  as  those  who  had  served  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  were  by  some  of  our  own  people  called  "mer- 
cenaries."    Perhaps  Cclonel  Wesson  was  one.     He  had  service  as  a 

*General  George  Weedon,  really  Gerhard  von  der  Weiden,  was  born  in  Hanover,  served 
in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  1742-1748,  was  distinguished  for  his  performance  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  served  with  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  in  Flanders,  came  with  him  as 
lieutenant  in  his  Royal  American  Regiment,  and  served  with  it  in  the  old  French  war,  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  and  in  the  campaign  against  the  Indians.  He  was  scored  severely 
by  Henry  Woodman  of  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  as  being  "an  inn-keeper  of  Virginia,  with- 
out military  integrity  or  experience." 

General  Weedon  served  well  at  Brandywine,  Germantown,  also  under  Muhlenberg,  com- 
manding the  Virginia  militia  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 
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corporal  in  1755.  Benjamin  Tupper  of  Stoughton,  now  Sharon,  Nor- 
folk County,  was  a  "centinal"  in  1754.  Thomas  Marshall  of  Boston 
was  a  captain  in  1761.  William  Shepard  of  Westfield  was  a  sergeant 
in  service  in  1758.  Ebenezer  Learned  of  Framingham  and  Oxford  had 
service  as  a  lieutenant  in  1755.  Henry  Knox's  first  uniform  was  worn 
in  Boston  in  177 1 .  Michael  Jackson  of  Newton  was  paid  for  military 
service  in  1755.  John  Crane  of  Braintree  and  of  Boston  enlisted  for 
service  in  1759.  Gamaliel  Bradford  of  Duxbury  was  captain  in  1758. 
Timothy  Bigelow  of  Worcester  was  a  private  in  1760.  John  Bailey  of 
Hanover  was  lieutenant,  then  captain  in  1762.  The  terms  "swash- 
buckler, fire-eater,  bully,  moss-trcoper,  myrmidon,"  and  "mercenary" 
are  used  synonymously  by  some.  With  equal  injustice,  the  term  "mer- 
cenary" might  be  applied  to  other  Massachusetts  officers,  who,  like 
Washington,  but  in  less  distinguished  wise,  served  for  pay  with  pro- 
vincial troops  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  between  1756  and  1763.  Of  these, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Hugh  Maxwell,  a  resident  of  Charlemont,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Andrew  Peters  of  Mendon,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ezra 
Newhall  and  Captain  Thomas  Hartshorn,  the  latter  of  Reading,  may 
be  here  named.  They  all  subsequently  served  with  regiments  of  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  Valley  Forge  period,  except  Newhall. 

Vol.  xxxviii.,  page  244,  Court  Records,  Massachusetts  Archives, 
Jan.  16,  1778,  shows  action  on  petition  of  Colonel  Wesson  as  follows: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives:  On  the  petition  of  Colonels  Wesson  (Ninth)  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Ezra  Badlam  of  Milton,  Norfolk  County,  Second  Massachusetts,  praying  that 
the  officers  of  the  said  Wesson's  Ninth  Regiment  and  Colonel  John  Bailey's  regiment  (Second 
Massachusetts),  raised  by  this  State,  may  be  furnished  with  clothing  at  reasonable  rates. 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  War  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  directed,  to  deliver  unto 
the  petitioner  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clothing  to  furnish  each  officer  in  those  two  regiments 
with  one  suit  at  a  reasonable  price,  taking  sufficient  security  from  said  petitioners  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  which  the  said  clothing  may  amount  to.  In  Council  read  and  concurred. 
Consented  to  by  fifteen  of  the  Council. 

Volume  174,  page  502,  Nov.  3,  1778,  shows  original  Council  order 
directing  Board  of  War  to  deliver  Colonel  Wesson  the  clothing  promised 
the  officers  of  his  regiment,  by  a  resolve  of  the  General  Court  of  June 
17,  1778,  taking  his  obligation  for  the  payment  of  the  balance  thereof 
in  two  months. 

The  Massachusetts  Archives,  naming  James  Wesson,  are  Volume 
V,  pages  94,  95  and  529;  Volume  98,  page  438;  Volume  99,  pages  147, 
174  and  243.     In  the  rolls  of  Captain  William  Bacon's  company,  1755, 
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the  residence  of  Corporal  James  Wesson  is  given  as  Dedham,  Norfolk 
County,     In  1761,  Brookline  is  given  as  his  home. 

Volume  X,  Massachusetts  Revolutionary  Rolls,  State  Archives, 
show  presence  at  Valley  Forge  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  1778,  of 
the  following  captains  of  Colonel  James  Wesson's  regiment;  Captain 
John  Blanchard  of  Sutton,  Worcester  County;  Captain  Samuel  Carr  of 
Newbury,  Essex  County;  Captain  Nathan  Dix  of  Woburn,  Middlesex 
County;  Captain  Joseph  Pettingill  of  Fryeburg,  Maine  Province;  Cap- 
tain Amos  Coggswell  of  Atkinson,  or  Haverhill,  Essex  County.  Daniel 
Wood  was  the  major  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Continental  Massachusetts 
in  1776,  when  James  Wesson  was  the  lieutenant  colonel  of  Loammi 
Baldwin's  regiment  that  year.  When  Wesson  was  retired,  Jan.  1, 
1 78 1,  Lieutenant  Colonel  David  Cobb,  M.  D.,  of  Attleborough,  or 
Taunton,  Bristol  County,  also  of  Boston,  became  the  senior  field  officer 
of  the  Ninth  under  Colonel  Henry  Jackson.  The  soldier-doctor  later 
became  aide-de-camp  to  the  commander  in  chief,  Washington,  brevet 
brigadier  general  and  lieutenant  colonel  commandant  of  the  Fifth 
Massachusetts,  Rufus  Putnam's  former  regiment.  It  is  told  the  com- 
piler that  David  Cobb  was  a  forbear  of  former  Governor  Curtis  Guild 
of  this  Commonwealth.  The  gallant  Lemuel  Trescott  of  Boston,  also 
Dr.  James  Thatcher,  or  Thacher,  of  Barnstable,  author  of  "A  Military 
Journal  Kept  During  the  Revolutionary  War,"  published  in  1824-7,  a 
reference  book  of  value,  was  also  in  Henry  Jackson's  Ninth  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  after  Colonel  Wesson  retired.  The  latter  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Peter  Force's  Transcript,  now  in  the  Congressional  Library,  fur- 
nishes the  following: 

RESIGNATIONS  AND  DISMISSALS,  NINTH  MASSACHUSETTS 

At  Valley  Forge  Camp,  February  13,  1778,  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Mellen,  Ninth 
Massachusetts,  of  Hopkinton,  Middlesex  County,  certified  that  Ensign  Anthony  Morse,  of 
Worthington,  Hampshire  County,  said  regiment,  had  settled  all  public  monies  which  he  had 
received,  and  was  not  indebted  to  the  Continent.  Recommended  his  application,  owing  to 
low  state  of  health.     Resignation  accepted  February  14,  1778. 

Camp  Valley  Forge,  March  4,  1778.  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Mellen,  Ninth  Massa- 
chusetts regiment,  certified  that  Captain  Samuel  Bartlett,  of  Ashfield,  Franklin  County, 
Colonel  James  Wesson's  regiment,  certified  was  reduced  to  so  low  a  state  of  health  as  to  be 
entirely  unfit  to  do  duty  in  the  Camp.  That  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recover  so  long  as 
he  continued  in  Camp.  Was  not  indebted  to  the  Continent  for  any  public  money.  Had  settled 
all  regimental  accounts.     Resignation  accepted  March  6,  1778. 

Camp  Valley  Forge,  April  11,  1778.     Colonel  James  Wesson  wrote  His  Excellency  that 
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First  Lieutenant  Samuel  Allen  of  Ashfield,  Franklin  County,  and  Ensign  Joshua  Chase,  of 
Newbury,  Essex  County,  both  of  his  regiment,  Ninth  Massachusetts,  requested  discharge  from 
the  army,  which  he  recommended  both  being  clear  of  debt  to  the  Continent  for  public  monies, 
and  not  indebted  to  the  regiment.     Resignations  accepted  on  April  12  and  18,  respectively. 

Camp  Valley  Forge,  April  26,  1778.  Colonel  James  Wesson,  Ninth  Massachusetts, 
certified  that  Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  Locke,  of  my  regiment,  is  not  indebted  either  to 
the  Continent  or  the  regiment,  and  has  my  approbation  for  a  discharge.  Resignation  ac- 
cepted April  26,  1778. 

Camp  Valley  Forge,  June  16,  1778.  Colonel  James  Wesson,  Ninth  Massachusetts,  certified 
that  First  Lieutenant  Abner  Graves  of  Athol,  Washington  County,  said  regiment,  begged  to 
be  discharged;  had  settled  all  accounts  respecting  the  army,  has  consent,  by  His  Excellency's 
permission,  for  discharge.     Resignation  accepted  June  17,  1778. 

The  orders  for  the  discharge  of  these  officers  were  signed  by  Colonel 
Alexander  Scammell,  adjutant  general  for  Washington.  Colonel 
Alexander  Scammell,  despite  assertions  to  the  contrary,  was  born  in 
Milford,  formerly  Mendon,  March  24,  1747.  Further  mention  will  be 
made  cf  him  in  these  sketches.  The  certificates  of  non-indebtedness  of 
officers  presenting  resignations  from  the  military  service,  five  genera- 
tions ago,  are  substantially  required  now  in  like  cases. 

The  strength  of  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Regiment  on  Dec.  29, 
1777,  at  Valley  Forge,  was  reported  by  then  Adjutant  General  Colonel 
Timothy  Pickering  of  Salem,  as  follows: 

Sergeants  present  for  duty,  twenty-three;  sick  absent,  four;  on  command,  three;  on  fur- 
lough, two;  total,  thirty-two.  Drummers  and  fifers  present  and  fit  for  duty,  fifteen;  sick  ab- 
sent, one;  rank  and  file  fit  for  duty,  two  hundred  and  eight;  sick  present,  twenty;  sick  absent, 
forty-six;  on  command,  fifty- five;  on  furlough,  thirty-six;  total,  three  hundred  and  sixty- five. 
Eight  months'  men,  none. 

Two  of  his  officers  and  eighteen  privates  of  Colonel  Wesson's  regi- 
ment were  from  Maine  province,  then  a  part  of  Massachusetts. 

From  manuscript  folio,  now  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, "Abstracts  of  Muster  Rolls,"  prepared  by  direction  of  deputy 
muster  master  general,  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Bradford,  Jr.,  in 
June,  1778,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  we  find  the  strength  of  the 
Ninth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  on  the  date,  to  have  been: 

Colonels,  one;  lieutenant  colonels,  one;  majors,  none;  captains,  six;  lieutenants,  twelve; 
ensigns,  four;  chaplains,  none;  adjutants,  quartermasters,  surgeons,  surgeons'  mates,  and  pay- 
masters, one  each;  sergeants,  thirty-one;  crorporals  twenty-seven;  drummers  and  fifers,  seven- 
teen; privates,  two  hundred  and  seventy;  non-effective,  on  furlough,  nine;  number  of  men  en- 
listed for  the  war,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight;  for  three  yeais,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three. 
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TV 

NOTES  ON  REVOLUTIONARY  CLAIMS  AND  PENSIONS 


I 


N  the  Memoirs  of  Major-General  William  Heath  of  Roxbury,  August, 
1798,  mention  is  made  of  Colonel  James  Wesson,  as  follows: 


April  13,  1777,  Boston.  Two  hundred  men  of  Wesson's  regiment 
marched  for  Ticonderoga.  The  same  day  began  to  inoculate  the  re- 
cruits at  Prospect  Hill.  April  28,  1777.  A  Division  for  Wesson's 
regiment  marched  for  Ticonderoga,  January  18,  1778.  The  Court 
whereof  Brigadier  John  Glover,  of  Marblehead,  was  President,  to  in- 
quire into  the  grounds  of  a  complaint  exhibited  by  Lieutenant  General 
Burgoyne  against  Colonel  David  Henley  of  Charlestown,  Suffolk 
County,  late  commanding  officer  of  the  American  troops  at  Cambridge, 
comprised  the  following  members: 

Brigadier  General  John  Glover,  President. 

members: 
Colonel  James  Wesson,  of  Brookline,  Norfolk  County. 
Colonel  Michael  Jackson,  of  Newton,  Middlesex  County. 
Colonel  William  Raymond  Lee,  of  Marblehead,  Essex  County. 
Colonel  Henry  Jackson  of  Boston,  Suffolk  County. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Dudley  Colman,  of  Newburyport,  Essex  County. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ezra  Badlam,  of  Milton,  Norfolk  County. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Popkin,  of  Boston,  Suffolk  County. 
Major  William  Curtis,  of  Henley's  Additional  Massachusetts  regiment. 
Captain  Thomas  Randall,  of  Boston,  Suffolk  County  (Artillery). 
Captain  John  Langdon,  of  Boston,  Suffolk  County. 
Captain  Henry  Sewall,  Aide-de-Camp,  of  York,  Maine  Province. 
Captain  John  Hastings  of  Cambridge,  Middlesex  County. 
Judge  Advocate,  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Tudor,  of  Boston,  Suffolk  County. 

Colonel  Wesson  commanded  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  for  four 
years  and  Colonel  Henry  Jackson  for  two  years.  During  this  period 
thirty-eight  of  the  officers  borne  upon  its  rolls  served  at  Valley  Forge. 
Two  of  its  commissioned  personnel  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  there. 
They  were  Thomas  Edwards  of  Boston,  Cambridge  graduate  of  1771, 
afterwards  the  judge  advocate  general  of  the  army;  and  Captain  Mi- 
chael Farley  of  Ipswich,  who  attached  to  his  signature  the  following 
title:  "Assistant  Commissary  of  Issues,  Brigadier  General  Ebenezer 
Learned's  Brigade." 

The  case  of  First  Lieutenant  Wadleigh  Noyes  of  Newbury  did  not 
end  with  his  death,  due  to  wounds  received  at  Stillwater,  in  October, 
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1777.  He  was  the  senior  subaltern  officer  of  Captain  Samuel  Carr's 
company;  an  organization  largely  made  up  of  men  from  Newbury  and 
Newburyport.  In  1838,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  there  were  printed  certain  reso- 
lutions, laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  pay,  half  pay,  commu- 
tation of  half  pay,  bounty  lands,  and  other  promises  made  by  Congress 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  From  this  source  it  appears 
that,  on  Feb.  25,  1791,  General  Henry  Knox  of  Boston,  Secretary  of 
War  for  Washington,  sent  to  Congress  the  following  report: 

It  appears  that  Wadleigh  Noyes,  deceased,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Ninth  Massachusetts 
regiment  (Colonel  James  Wesson).  That  he  served  as  a  private  and  sergeant  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts regiment,  from  May  to  December,  1775.  That  he  was  Ensign  in  the  twenty-sixth 
Continental  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Wesson,  then  of  that  Massachusetts 
regiment,  from  January  1,  1677,  to  December,  1776.  That  he  was  First  Lieutenant  in  Captain 
Samuel  Carr's  company,  the  other  lieutenants  being  Joseph  Noyes  and  Joshua  Chase,  both  of 
Newburyport,  or  Newbury,  Essex  county,  Massachusetts.  That  said  First  Lieutenant  Wad- 
leigh Noyes  was  mortally  wounded  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  the  7th  of  October,  1777;  of  which 
wounds  he  died  the  27th  day  of  the  same  month  and  year. 

That  the  widow  of  the  deceased  lieutenant  having  intermarried,  the  present  petition  is 
presented  in  behalf  of  her  three  children,  had  by  the  said  Wadleigh  Noyes,  deceased.  That  the 
said  widow  or  children  have  not  received  any  compensation  for  the  seven  years'  half-pay  in 
such  cases  allowed  by  the  United  States.  The  reasons  why  the  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Bond,  deceased,  who  was  also  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  commissioned  by  Congress  as 
the  Colonel  of  the  25th  regiment  of  Massachusetts  foot,  and  who  died,  while  in  public  military 
service  at  Ticonderoga  on  the  31st  day  of  August,  1776;  and  whose  widow,  Lucy  Bond,  was 
left  the  widow  of  the  deceased  William  Bond,  with  nine  young  children  to  support  and  educate, 
and  who  still  remains  a  widow;  and  who  has  not  received  any  compensation  for  the  seven 
years  half -pay  allowed  in  such  cases  by  the  United  States;  neither  of  which  said  widows  afore- 
said have  been  provided  for  by  Massachusetts,  are  obscure  and  unsatisfactory.  (Signed  H. 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  War  Department.)  "All  of  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives." 

The  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  Lucy  Bond 
reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  there  be  paid,  out  of  the  money  of  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  legal  representatives  of  the  late  Lucy  Bond,  widow  of  a  colonel  in  the  army 
of  the  Revolution,  who  died  in  the  service  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  the  seven  years'  half  pay  of  said  officer,  to  which  his  widow  and  children  was 
entitled  by  the  Resolution  of  Congress  of  twenty-fourth  of  August,  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty.     Approved  June  30,  1834. 

Thus  relief  came  fifty-eight  years  after  the  demise  of  the  colonel. 

Between  1832  and  1838  claims,  petitions  or  bills  were  presented  for 
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the  relief  of  General  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  The  special  Act  of  Congress 
providing  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  a  certificate  due  him  was 
approved  January  23,  1798,  amounting  to  $12,280.54. 

Report  on  the  petition  of  Amelie,  Adelaide,  Melanie,  and  Silvie  de 
Grasse,  four  daughters  of  the  late  Count  de  Grasse,  was  made  February 
18,  1795.     It  was: 

Resolved,  That,  in  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  services  rendered  the  United  States 
by  the  late  Count  de  Grasse,  in  the  year  1781,  on  the  urgent  request  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  forces,  beyond  the  time  limited  for  his  cooperation  with  the  troops  of 
the  United  States,  there  be  allowed  and  paid  to  Amelie,  Adelaide,  Melanie  and  Silvie  de  Grasse, 
daughters  of  the  late  Count  de  Grasse,  respectively,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  claim  of  Frederick  William  Augustus  Steuben,  volunteer  In- 
spector General  Continental  army,  March  28,  1778,  to  April  15,  1784, 
for  allowance  and  indemnification,  based  on  oral  contract  or  agreement, 
made  with  Congress  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  1777,  as  communicated 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  6,  1790,  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, March  29,  1790,  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  unequivocally  supporting  it.  Steuben  died  Nov.  28,  1794. 
New  Jersey  gave  him  a  small  farm;  New  York  gave  him  16,000  acres  of 
wild  land  in  Oneida  County,  and  the  Government  gave  him  an  annuity 
of  $2,500.  His  faithful  aide-de-camp  was  William  North  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Committee  on  Pensions  and  Revolutionary  Claims,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  petition  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  widow  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  principal  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wash- 
ington, March  1,  1777,  to  Dec.  13,  1783  (mortally  wounded  in  a  duel 
with  Aaron  Burr,  late  lieutenant  colonel  of  William  Malcolm's  Addi- 
tional Continental  Regiment  of  New  York,  July  11,  1804),  on  Feb.  24, 
1 8 16,  reported  favorably,  notwithstanding  it  was  barred  by  the  statute 
of  limitation.  On  April  29,  18 16,  the  widow  and  representative  of 
Hamilton  was  allowed  five  years'  full  pay  for  the  services  of  her  de- 
ceased husband,  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War; 
which  five  years'  full  pay  was  the  commutation  of  his  half  pay  for  life. 

On  June  12,  1838,  the  second  session  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress 
allowed  commutation  to  the  heirs  of  William  Cogswell  of  Haverhill. 
He  died  Jan.  1,  1831.  He  was  a  private  in  Cogswell's  company, 
Twenty-sixth    Continental    Infantry,   Colonel  Loammi  Baldwin,  Jan- 
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uary  to  December,  1776,  and  five  years  later  was  a  hospital  surgeon's 
mate  in  the  patriot  army.  He  was  made  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
army  on  June  20,  1784,  which  position  he  filled  until  Aug.  12,  1785. 
The  Cogswell  family  was  represented  in  the  wars  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution. Thomas  Cogswell  (born  in  Haverhill,  Aug.  4,  1746,  died,  Gil- 
manton,  N.  H.,  Sept.  3,  18 10)  had  served  in  the  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment of  Colonel  Samuel  Gerrish,  also  in  Colonel  Baldwin's  regiment, 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  On  Jan.  21,  he  was  appointed  major  in 
Colonel  Joseph  Vose's  First  Massachusetts  and  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant  colonel  of  Colonel  Timothy  Bigelow's  Massachusetts  In- 
fantry Regiment,  Nov.  26,  1779,  retiring  with  that  rank  on  Jan.  I, 
178 1.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati. His  younger  brother,  Amos  (born  in  Haverhill,  Oct.  2,  1752, 
died  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  Jan.  28,  1826),  had  also  served  from  May,  1775, 
as  second  lieutenant  and  first  lieutenant  in  the  same  company  as  his 
elder  brother.  Amos  was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  Colonel  Wesson's 
Ninth  Massachusetts  on  Jan.  1,  1777.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
cool  intrepidity  at  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  Jan.  3,  1777.  At  Mon- 
mouth, June  28,  1778,  where  his  regimental  commander  was  disabled 
for  life  by  a  cannon  ball,  he  was  promoted  on  the  spot  by  Washington 
for  energy  and  bravery  of  which  the  commander-in-chief  was  a  witness. 
This  advancement  carried  him  to  the  Eighth  Massachusetts,  Colonel 
Michael  Jackson,  the  "bloody  Eighth,"  as  the  regiment  was  called. 
On  June  12,  1783,  Amos  Cogswell  was  transferred  to  Lieutenant-colonel- 
Commandant  Ebenezer  Sprout's  Third  Massachusetts  Regiment  and 
served  until  Nov.  30,  1783,  when  he  was  brevetted  major.  Another 
relative  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Cogswell  was  Samuel  Cogswell, 
who  died  in  Windham,  Conn.,  before  18 12.  He  entered  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Raymond  Lee's  Additional  Continental  Massachusetts  Regiment 
as  a  first  lieutenant  July  1,  1777,  but  was  transferred  to  the  Select 
Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Colonel  Jackson  (regiment  designated  the 
Sixteenth  Massachusetts),  July  23,  1780.  When  Colonel  Jackson  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Ninth  Massachusetts,  vice  Wesson,  Jan.  1, 
1781,  he  selected  Lieutenant  Samuel  Cogswell  as  a  line  officer.  Two 
years  later,  Lieutenant-Colonel-commandant  John  Brocks,  Seventh 
Massachusetts,  vice  Ichabod  Alden,  caused  the  advancement  of  Samuel 
to  the  rank  and  duties  of  deputy  judge  advocate  in  the  Seventh.  At 
the  adjustment  June  12,  1783,  he  was  re-assigned  to  Colonel  Jackson, 
who  had  then  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Massachusetts, 
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vice  William  Shepard.  On  Nov.  3,  1783,  Brevet  Captain  Samuel 
Cogswell  retired  from  further  military  service  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  an  honor  to  his  name  and  the  service. 

Sarah  Parker,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Moses  Parker  of 
Ebenezer  Bridge's  Massachusetts  Regiment,  who  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  died  of  his  wounds  in  Boston  the 
July  following,  leaving  her  with  a  large  family  of  young  children,  had 
received  no  relief  provided  by  the  resolution  of  Congress  for  the  widows 
and  children  of  officers  who  died  in  service.  She  petitioned  the  War 
Department  for  a  pension.  General  Knox,  the  secretary,  commented 
thus:  "It  may,  by  rigid  principles,  be  questioned  whether  the  regi- 
ments in  action  on  that  day  were  in  Continental  service,  and,  therefore, 
by  any  rule  of  construction,  the  officers,  then  killed,  could  be  considered 
'as  officers  commissioned  by  Congress.'  But  if  this  was  a  doubt  on  the 
17th  of  June,  it  was  not  so  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  June,  the  day 
Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge  and  issued  such  orders  as  denomi- 
nated, and  to  all  intents  and  pu'rposes  made  it  a  Continental  Army,  and 
the  officers  were  commissioned  accordingly.  If  it  should  be  judged 
proper  to  extend  the  provision  to  any  of  the  cases  prior  to  the  fifteenth 
day  of  May,  1778,  it  would  seem  incumbent  on  the  character  of  the 
nation  to  provide  for  the  widows  of  those  gallant  men  who  nobly  sac- 
rificed their  lives  by  which  they  eminently  contributed  to  establish 
the  cause  and  reputation  of  their  country.  It  appears  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable obligation,  an  act  of  liberality,  which  it  may  be  expedient,  or 
otherwise,  to  grant."  General  Knox  contributed  to  the  repute  of  this 
Commonwealth  throughout  his  twenty  years  of  public  service. 

Philip  Reade 
Boston 

{To  be  continued) 


THE  ROA/TANTIC  STORY  OF  REBECCA  CHESTER 
OF  NEW  LONDON 

NEW  LONDON,  Conn.,  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  made  in 
the  country,  having  been  founded  in  1643  by  John  Winthrop. 
Through  the  natural  advantages  of  its  location  it  rapidly  took 
an  important  position  among  the  Colonies.  At  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  it  had  acquired  a  very  considerable  trade  with  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  ranked  as  one  of  the  principal  commercial 
ports  of  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  London  were  a  hardy  seafaring  race, 
Vikings  of  the  North,  who  left  their  native  land  to  take  part  in  the 
great  movement  for  world  expansion  inaugurated  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  mother  country,  or  were  descendants  of  that  in- 
trepid band  of  pioneers  who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620.  They 
made  a  livelihood,  either  on  the  sea  or  in  connection  with  the  trade  in- 
cident to  its  traffic,  and  were  therefore  well  prepared  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  naval  operations  of  the  Colonies  which  began  soon  after  the 
breaking  out  cf  the  war. 

Besides  keeping  its  quota  for  the  Colonial  Army  full  at  all  times, 
the  war  made  further  demands  upon  the  resources  of  New  London,  in 
order  to  officer  and  man  its  regular  naval  vessels  composing  the  volun- 
teer fleet  of  Connecticut  and  of  several  other  colonies.  But  more  than 
this:  even  the  small  home  guard  or  local  force  left  to  protect  the  port 
were  mostly  seamen  who  fitted  out  small  boats  of  all  characters  and 
descriptions  to  carry  on  acts  of  reprisal  against  the  enemy's  maritime 
forces;  and  thus  the  place  became,  as  stated  in  Calkins'  History  of  New 
London,  "a  den  of  serpents  to  the  British,  constantly  sending  out  its 
sloops  and  schooners,  well  manned  by  skilful  and  daring  seamen,  to 
harass  the  boats  and  tenders  of  the  enemy." 

Here,  it  may  be  said,  the  American  Navy  was  founded.  Under 
an  early  act  of  Congress,  naval  expeditions  were  authorized,  and  the 
first  of  these  was  fitted  out  at  New  London  in  January,  1776. 

Commodore  Hopkins  was  given  command  of  the  little  fleet,  com- 
posed of  the  Alfred,  Columbus,  Andrea  Doria  and  Cabot.     Their  arma- 
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ments  varied  from  fourteen  to  thirty-six  guns.  The  expedition  was 
undertaken  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  destined  tc  cruise  along  the 
Southern  coast  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  British  fleet  in  that 
quarter.  One  captain  and  some  oi  the  officers  were  from  New  London, 
and  as  writes  Miss  Calkins,  "Several  enterprising  ycung  seamen  of  the 
city  were  appointed  midshipmen,  and  eighty  of  the  crew  were  from  the 
town  and  neighborhood." 

The  fleet  sailed  early  in  February  and  returned  to  New  London  in 
April,  after  raiding  the  British  port  of  New  Providence,  capturing  sev- 
enty prisoners,  more  than  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  large  quantity 
of  military  and  naval  stoies. 

The  Commodore  was  landing  his  prisoners  and  stores  in  New  Lon- 
don harbor  at  the  time  Washington  stopped  over,  while  on  the  way 
from  Boston  to  New  York,  with  the  army  under  his  command.  Wash- 
ington's main  purpose  in  coming  to  New  London  was  to  confer  with 
Hopkins,  then  commander-in-chief  of  the  Navy,  on  naval  matters;  for 
the  former,  early  in  the  war,  realized  that  the  principal  efforts  of  the 
colonists  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  should  be  to  embarrass  the  lines 
of  communication  on  which  the  enemy  relied  to  reinforce  their  ex- 
hausted army  and  replenish  their  supplies,  at  the  same  time  striking 
a  blow  at  England's  commercial  power,  which  was  then,  as  now,  her 
preponderant  resource,  and  which,  if  destroyed  would  carry  conster- 
nation into  the  home  country. 

Long  Island  Sound,  into  which  flows  the  Thames  River,  whose 
mouth  forms  the  harbor  of  New  London,  was  of  much  importance  to 
the  British  during  the  war,  as  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  entering  the 
Sandy  Hook  channel,  this  gateway  to  the  metropolis  was  almost  habit- 
ually used  by  their  vessels  in  carrying  supplies  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  British  army  then  in  New  York.  The  English  had  early  taken 
possession  of  the  sound,  taking  vessels  of  every  description  that  came  into 
their  hands  and  fitting  them  out  as  privateers,  thus  rapidly  clearing 
the  sound  of  every  fishing  smack  and  coaster  belonging  to  the  colo- 
nists; and  thereby  entailing  great  hardship  on  this  maritime  people. 
But  in  spite  of  this  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  place  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Thames  River  valley  built  and  recaptured  enough  craft  to  carry 
on  a  lively  campaign  in  retaliation.  Frequent  booming  of  cannon  re- 
verberating among  its  beautiful  hills  announced  to  the  gladdened 
hearts  of  the  despondent  inhabitants  the  arrival  of  captured  vessels. 
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To  show  what  significance  this  irregular  war  service  was  to  the 
inhabitants,  it  may  be  said  that  during  the  war  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred vessels,  sixteen  hundred  guns  and  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
men  were  furnished  by  the  little  State  of  Connecticut  to  the  cause  of 
American  Independence;  a  force  equal  in  numbers  at  least,  to  the 
entire  navy  of  the  United  States  from  1870  to  '80. 

Most  of  these  vessels  were  fitted  out  at  New  London,  and  the  rec- 
ords of  the  port  indicate  that  the  privateers  from  this  town  captured 
from  the  enemy  their  full  share  of  the  600  craft  that  struck  their  flags 
to  the  American  Naval  Volunteer  Force  during  the  war,  or  about  one 
prize  for  each  unit  of  the  fleet. 

The  acts  of  reprisal  originating  here  were  so  numerous  that  the 
"Connecticut  Gazette,"  of  June  3,  1779,  advertised  an  auction  sale  of 
one  brig,  three  schooners  and  seven  sloops,  all  prizes  to  Yankee  priva- 
teers. One  week  later,  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  a  sale  of  eighteen 
prizes,  all  of  which  were  taken  during  the  month  of  May  previous,  took 
place. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  hazardous  warfare 
were  successful;  but  how  well  these  private-armed  vessels  fitted  out 
from  New  London  did  their  part  in  bringing  the  war  to  its  triumphant 
close  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  statistics.  On  the  authority  of 
Edgar  S.  Maclay,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  combined  naval  forces  of 
the  American  colonies  during  our  Revolution,  consisted  of  a  force  of 
over  forty  thousand  men,  a  number  nearly  three  fold  that  of  the  army 
at  any  time,  and  together  with  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  vessels, 
carrying  more  than  thirteen  thousand  guns  and  swivels. 

This  force  captured  or  destroyed  about  eight  hundred  British 
vessels,  and  took  more  prisoners  than  all  our  armies  put  together,  if 
we  except  those  captured  at  Yorktown,  where  the  army  and  navy 
acted  in  combination. 

This  outline  of  New  London's  activity  during  those  thrilling  and 
perilous  times  in  our  nation's  history,  forms  the  basis  for  the  following 
story,  which  carries  with  it  an  added  interest  when  we  realize  that  the 
actors  in  this  episode  really  lived  and  suffered. 

In  Groton,  a  beautiful  suburb  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Thames 
River,  opposite  New  London,  was  enacted  the  romantic  story  of  Re- 
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becca  Chester.  She  was  born  in  the  homestead  which  stood  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  from  the  famous  hecatomb  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
Fort  Griswold,  the  site  of  which  had  been  deeded  to  the  Government 
by  her  grandfather,  Captain  John  Chester.  She  was  the  youngest 
child  and  only  daughter.  Her  four  brothers  were  all  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

Curiously,  the  date  of  Rebecca's  birth,  1763,  was  just  one  hundred 
years  after  her  great-grandfather,  Samuel  Chester,  had  planted  a 
branch  of  the  Chester  genealogical  tree  in  the  eastern  part  of  Connec- 
ticut. 

As  this  ancestor's  name  is  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the 
given  name  of  one  of  his  descendants  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  of  American  history,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  from  rec- 
ords of  New  London  and  Montville,  then  a  part  of  the  former  town,  the 
following: 

"In  1663  Captain  Samuel  Chester,  commander,  owner  and  factor 
in  the  West  India  trade,  arrived  in  Boston  and  located  in  New  London. 
He  was  skilled  in  surveying  as  well  as  in  navigation,  which  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  laying  out  lands  in  the  new  settlement.  Trusty, 
faithful,  just,  loyal  yet  persistent  in  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  he  was 
esteemed  a  judicious  and  worthy  man. 

Being  a  sea  captain  in  his  early  life,  he  had  visited  foreign  ports, 
and  traded  among  the  people  of  many  climes  with  good  success.  He 
had  a  large  landed  estate,  partly  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  now  Gro- 
ton,  covering  the  ground  where  Fort  Griswcld  and  Groton  monument 
now  stand;  and  also  large  tracts  to  the  north  and  south  of  Groton 
Point,  on  which  his  sons  Abraham,  John  and  Jonathan  settled,  and 
reared  large  families. 

Captain  Chester  also  held  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  North  parish 
of  New  London,  now  Montville.  A  deed  to  Captain  Chester  was 
signed  by  Uncas  the  Indian  Sachem,  13  June,  1683,  of  a  grant  of  several 
thousand  acres  in  Colchester. 

He  was  much  employed  in  land  surveys,  and  in  1693  was  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  General  Court  to  meet  with  a  committee  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  renew  and  settle  the  boundaries  between  the  two  colonies." 

Captain   John    Chester,    Samuel    Chester's    son,    also   held    many 
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positions  of  trust  in  the  little  colony,  and  bequeathed  a  goodly  if  not  a 
munificent  inheritance  to  his  son,  James  Chester,  the  father  of  Re- 
becca. James  Chester  died  in  1771,  four  years  before  the  Revolution 
broke  out.  During  this  critical  period  Rebecca  was  left  with  her 
widowed  mother,  to  face  the  horrors  and  bear  the  trials  surrounding 
them.  She  had  been  tenderly  reared,  and  was  at  the  height  of  the  war 
just  budding  into  womanhood.  Hardship  and  responsibility  often 
develop  the  finest  characters.  The  terrible  struggle  for  life  and  liberty 
through  which  her  country  was  passing  made  of  that  sweet,  timid  girl 
one  of  those  strong,  noble  women,  who  no  less  than  the  men  were  the 
saviors  of  the  country. 

Rebecca's  four  brothers  were  each  at  his  post  of  duty,  all  having 
been  called  to  face  on  the  ocean  the  severest  test  of  their  patriotism. 
During  one  of  the  numerous  conflicts  between  the  combatants  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  Caleb,  the  youngest,  was  captured  and  sent  to  one  of 
those  New  York  prison  ships,  where  the  atrocities  and  cruelties  heaped 
upon  its  victims  called  forth  the  odium  of  our  people  and  disgraced  the 
mother  country. 

Later  (in  the  year  1777),  Caleb  was  released  from  confinement 
and  permitted  to  return  to  his  family.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  his 
native  town  he  was  stricken  with  smallpox  in  its  most  virulent  foim, 
and  before  his  death,  which  soon  followed,  he  stated  with  positive  con- 
viction that  the  virus  of  this  terrible  disease  had  been  mixed  with  a 
drink  (ostensibly  offered  in  good  fellowship),  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing the  poison  and  depleting  the  colony  of  New  London. 

This  patriotic  little  town  had  won  the  hatred  of  her  enemies  for  the 
many  acts  of  daring  and  destruction  committed  against  them  on  the 
sea;  and  this  barbarous  act  was  followed  still  later  by  one  of  greater 
proportion  and  which  was  to  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  mother  country. 
The  young  man's  mother  and  two  brothers  (who  with  others  were  pro- 
tecting the  town  from  impending  invasion)  also  succumbed  to  the  fatal 
disease,  thus  leaving  Rebecca  Chester,  the  heroine  of  cur  sketch,  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  home  circle.  With  such  a  family  history  as  this, 
one  can  well  understand  that  Rebecca  had  no  love  for  the  enemies  of 
her   country. 

Shortly  after  this  sad  event,  October,  1778,  an  incident  happened 
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in  the  little  colony  of  Groton  that  was  to  have  a  marked  influence  on 
the  life  of  Rebecca  Chester. 

While  a  British  squadron  of  Admiral  Lord  Howe's  fleet  lay  in  the 
Sound,  engaged  in  ravaging  the  New  England  coast,  a  boat  expedition 
was  sent  out  in  charge  of  a  young  officer,  Lieutenant  John  Reid,  R.  N., 
to  capture  whatever  could  be  found  of  value  to  the  crews  of  the  ships,  or 
which  would  injure  the  colonists  in  any  way. 

During  this  time  the  small  force  that  was  left  to  protect  the  town 
was  not  inactive.  It  planned  a  counter-stroke.  Accordingly,  from 
Mystic,  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Groton  Long  Point, 
a  boat  was  fitted  out  with  empty  barrels,  bags,  etc.,  to  indicate  mer- 
chandise, with  a  view  to  attract  the  eyes  but  not  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
The  boat,  with  two  men  laboring  at  the  oars,  set  out  toward  Long 
Point,  off  which  the  squadron  was  stationed.  As  if  overburdened 
with  their  load  and  seemingly  unconscious  that  they  were  running  into 
danger,  the  men  proceeded,  till  not  far  from  the  Point  which  here  ex- 
tends some  distance  into  the  Sound,  they  espied  a  fully-manned  cutter 
approaching  with  all  haste. 

The  two  Americans,  apparently  in  great  consternation,  then  pulled 
their  boat  for  the  shore  and  ran  it  high  and  dry  at  a  point  that  had  been 
previously  selected.  The  English  barge,  with  thirty  or  more  men  on 
board  and  Lieutenant  Reid  in  command,  rushed  after  the  retreating 
boatmen,  landing  near  where  their  craft  had  been  beached.  A  few 
rods  away  lay  concealed  a  military  company  under  the  command,  by 
chance,  of  one  of  Rebecca  Chester's  relatives.  The  force,  fully  armed, 
arose  from  an  advantageous  position  and  fired  at  the  barge,  which  was 
by  this  time  aground,  and  the  crew  being  unable  to  defend  itself  from 
this  unexpected  assault  was  forced  to  surrender. 

The  Lieutenant,  standing  in  the  stern  of  his  boat  folded  his  arms 
and  declared  that  it  was  a  "Yankee  trick,"  but  he  took  his  misfortune 
with  as  good  grace  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

The  prisoners  were  hastily  assembled  and  marched  to  Fort  Gris- 
wold,  under  guard,  and  here  Lieutenant  Reid  was  confined  for  awhile 
as  a  hostage,  but  eventually  released  and  given  the  freedom  of  the  place 
under  parole. 

During  his  parole  the  young  officer  was  privileged  to  mingle  in  the 
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social  life  of  the  place,  which  he  found  most  attractive.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Henry  Reid,  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Lord  High  Admiral  to 
Robert  Bruce  III,  King  of  Scotland,  1393;  a  young  man  in  the  splendid 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  enhanced  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  uni- 
form and  Nature's  liberal  endowments,  carrying  with  it  all  an  elegance 
and  ease  of  manner  that  stamped  him  at  once  as  of  noble  birth  and  high 
breeding. 

Thus  equipped,  it  was  not  strange  that  his  sudden  appearance  in 
the  midst  of  this  small  and  exclusive  circle  caused  many  a  girlish  heart 
to  flutter.  His  associations  with  these  brave  struggling  people  (so  in 
contrast  to  the  vanity  and  hollowness  cf  the  court  life  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed)  awakened  in  him  his  higher  and  nobler  nature.  He 
had  learned  the  tragedy  of  Rebecca  Chester's  life,  and  even  before 
meeting  her  found  his  sympathies  were  enlisted  toward  those  who  had 
so  suffered. 

A  closer  study  into  the  growing  discontent  and  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause,  especially  the  suffering  and  poverty  entailed  by  heavy 
taxation,  aroused  his  sense  of  justice.  He  felt  the  weight  of  the  burden 
his  King  had  put  upon  these  persecuted  people.  He  realized,  with  a 
feeling  of  deepest  loss,  that  the  gap  between  the  mother  country  and 
those  who  were  fighting  for  the  dearest  thing  in  life  (their  liberty)  was 
wider  than  the  ocean  and  could  never  be  bridged.  Many  doubts  filled 
his  troubled  mind  as  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  his  country.  While 
in  this  disturbed  condition  he  was  first  privileged  to  meet  Rebecca 
Chester.  Although  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  social  life  of  the 
place  (not  only  through  her  near  relationship  to  Colonel  Ledyard,  com- 
mander of  the  New  London  post,  but  through  her  personality  which 
had  won  for  her  that  position),  the  sorrows  through  which  she  had 
passed,  and  the  seeming  hopelessness  of  her  country's  cause  gave  her 
no  heart  to  mingle  in  the  gaieties  of  the  era  surrounding  her. 

One  evening,  through  his  earnest  and  repeated  solicitation,  the 
Lieutenant  was  permitted  to  visit  her  home  with  a  mutual  and  devoted 
friend.  As  they  passed  to  the  rear  of  the  old  colonial  mansion,  guided 
by  a  gleam  of  light  from  the  window,  the  young  officer  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  held  to  him  from  within  to  gaze  upon  one  of  the  love- 
liest domestic  pictures  pen  or  artist  could  portray.  Rebecca  was  sitting 
at  her  spinning  wheel  all  unconscious  of  the  truant  eyes  that  were  feast- 
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ing  on  her  marvelous  beauty.  Her  sad  expression,  giving  a  tone  of 
dignity  to  the  rare  loveliness  of  her  face,  held  the  young  man  spell- 
bound. He  could  but  compare  her  to  the  cold,  heartless  and  artificial 
women  he  had  known  in  English  society.  By  the  fireside  sat  her  aged 
grandmother,  who  shared  with  Rebecca  the  trials  and  hardships  inci- 
dent to  the  ravages  the  war  had  made  upon  this  once  distinguished 
home. 

As  the  officer  and  his  companion  entered,  Rebecca,  not  at  all  dis- 
concerted by  the  attractiveness  of  the  stranger,  or  the  brilliancy  of 
his  gold  lace,  greeted  them  with  her  usual  hospitality  and  dignity. 
She  at  once  recognized  the  young  officer's  identity,  having  heard  much 
of  the  town  gossip  concerning  him. 

An  unusual  feeling  of  embarrassment  attended  the  Lieutenant. 
He  knew,  even  at  the  threshold  that  Rebecca  Chester  was  the  one 
woman  his  soul  was  seeking.  With  this  knowledge  his  effort  to  utter 
some  commonplace  platitudes  hopelessly  failed,  and  he  remained  a 
silent  and  uninteresting  guest,  only  summoning  courage  at  the  eve  of 
departure  to  ask  permission  for  a  second  call.  Other  meetings  followed, 
and  the  young  enthusiast  lost  no  opportunity  of  showing  Rebecca  the 
admiration  he  felt.  Thus  swiftly  and  happily  passed  the  days  for  the 
young  officer  till,  overcome  by  the  impetuosity  of  youth  and  the  pro- 
verbial rashness  of  brass  buttons,  he  boldly  confessed  his  love. 

Rebecca's  heart  was  still  lacerated  with  the  memory  of  the  suffer- 
ings she  had  endured  from  his  countrymen,  and  although  fascinated  by 
his  charm  of  manner  and  finding  much  pleasure  in  his  society,  she  re- 
pelled the  suggestion  of  uniting  her  fate  with  one  whom  she  supposed  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of  her  persecuted  people.  She  did 
not  know  (for  he  had  scarcely  acknowledged  it  himself)  the  great 
sympathy  he  felt  for  her  and  the  little  colony — a  feeling  that  had  been 
accentuated  by  the  knowledge  of  her  personal  sorrows.  His  urgent  and 
repeated  wooing  brought  forth  from  the  young  maiden  and  patriot  a 
strong  and  emphatic:     "No,  I  can  never  marry  a  British  officer." 

At  this  time,  critical  indeed,  occurred  the  terrible  massacre  of 
Fort  Griswold,  which  made  one  of  the  blackest  chapters  in  British 
history.  The  storming  and  capture  of  Fort  Griswold  and  the  tragic 
death  of  Colonel  Ledyard  and  his  gallant  defenders,  are  too  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  history  to  need  repetition.     Rebecca's  sensitive  heart 
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suffered  with  the  fresh  wounds  caused  by  the  wholesale  and  cruel 
slaughter  of  those  she  had  known  from  childhood.  As  she  gazed  upon 
the  scene  of  desolation  and  death  in  the  early  morning  after  this  mem- 
orable day  of  wanton  bloodshed,  it  seemed  to  Rebecca  that  her  whole 
world  had  been  swept  away,  the  sun  revealing  such  pictures  of  misery 
and  suffering  as  to  cause  the  stoutest  hearts  to  faint,  and  her  soul 
withered  in  agony  and  bitterness  toward  those  who  had  caused  such  de- 
struction of  life  and  property.  She  saw  the  burning  embers  of  the  home 
of  her  beloved  father,  her  grandfather  and  her  great-grandfather,  the 
enemy  thus  cutting  off  her  last  home  tie.  Far  off  at  the  distant  point 
on  which  the  British  troops  had  landed  and  re-embarked,  the  smoke 
was  rising  from  the  ashes  of  the  buildings  on  an  uncle's  estate.  The 
only  property  that  was  left  to  any  of  that  large  family  founded  by 
Samuel  Chester  in  Groton  was  the  old  Chester  homestead,  a  mile  to 
the  southward  of  the  fort,  which  had  been  used  by  the  English  troops 
during  their  occupation  for  commissary  purposes,  and  for  this  reason 
perhaps,  but  more  likely  because  of  their  hurried  flight,  the  fire-brand 
was  forgotten  and  the  home  of  Thomas  Chester  escaped  destruction. 

But  the  hearts  of  that  sorrowing  and  grief-stricken  household  were 
indifferent  and  unconscious  of  the  perils  by  fire  that  threatened  them. 
Greater  soirow  shadowed  this  threshold.  Two  sons  from  the  family 
circle  had  fallen  and  one  taken  prisoner  in  this  battle,  while  the  fourth 
and  only  remaining  adult  son  of  the  Thomas  Chester  branch,  distin- 
guished for  his  bravery  and  destructive  work  to  the  enemy  on  the  sea, 
was  soon  to  die  by  a  disease  contracted  on  a  British  prison-ship,  thus 
leaving  the  parents  desolate  and  heart-broken.  Rebecca  Chester's 
sympathetic  heart  turned  to  her  aged  and  suffering  kinsmen,  whose 
home  like  her  own,  had  been  so  desolated.  Her  sweet,  courageous 
spirit,  which  never  faltered,  sustained  and  helped  them  endure  the  sub- 
sequent hardships,  and  deprivation,  incident  to  the  war. 

The  house  itself,  built  about  1660  and  deeded  to  the  grandfather 
of  these  three  boys  in  1732  (the  year  Washington  was  born),  still 
stands,  a  prominent  landmark  for  the  hardy  mariner  who  enters  the 
port;  and  over  the  wide  stone  step  at  the  entrance,  under  which  the 
family  treasures  were  hidden  during  the  siege  of  the  town,  was  told  the 
story  of  Rebecca  Chester  to  the  present  generation. 

The  details  of  the  Fort  Griswold  fight  removed  the  few  remaining 
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clouds  from  Lieutenant  Reid's  eyes.  Standing  on  Groton  Heights, 
viewing  the  desolation  and  carnage  before  him,  he  bared  his  head  and 
vowed,  in  the  presence  of  the  sad  little  circle  of  mourners  about  him, 
that  he  would  henceforth  give  his  fortune  and  his  life  if  need  be  to  de- 
fend a  cause  so  just  and  righteous  against  such  cowardice  and  cruelty. 

*  ^  %  ifc  ^: 

Our  heroine  has  succumbed  to  the  charms  and  fascinations  of  the 
gallant  young  convert,  his  sworn  allegiance  to  her  beloved  country 
breaking  down  the  last  barrier  to  the  love  which  was  already  in  her 
heart. 

The  wedding  bells  are  ringing.  The  old  pastor,  who  has  known 
and  loved  the  beautiful  young  bride  from  childhood  and  watched  the 
career  of  the  man  of  her  choice  with  pride,  invokes  a  blessing  on  these 
two  young  lives  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  soul.  Never  was  a 
benediction  more  sacred,  a  "God  bless  you"  more  sincere. 

Two  sons  blessed  the  union,  the  elder  not  surviving  his  boyhood. 
To  the  younger,  Samuel  Chester  Reid,  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  August 
25,  1783,  our  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Thirty  years  afterwards 
he  became  famous  as  Captain  Samuel  Chester  Reid  of  the  privateer 
brig  General  Armstrong,  and  is  the  hero  of  the  sequel  to  this  little  ro- 
mance. 

Colby  M.  Chester 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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LETTER    OF    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN    ON    E.    P.    LOVEJOY 

(We  quote  this  from  the  paper  by  Mr.  W.  C.  MacNaul,  read  before  the  Chicago  Histo- 
rical Society  last  February. — Ed.) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  March  2,  1857. 
Rev.  James  Lemen 
(O'Fallon,  Illinois,) 

Friend  Lemen:  Thanking  you  for  your  warm  appreciation  of  my 
views  in  a  former  letter  as  to  the  importance  in  many  features  of  your 
collection  of  old  family  notes  and  papers,  I  will  add  a  few  words  more 
as  to  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy's  case.  His  letters  among  your  old  family 
notes  were  of  more  interest  to  me  than  even  those  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
written  to  your  father.  Of  course  they  (the  latter)  were  exceedingly 
important  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  "Jefferson-Lemen  Anti-Slavery 
Pact,"  under  which  your  father,  Rev.  James  Lemen,  Sr.,  as  Jefferson's 
anti-slavery  agent  in  Illinois,  founded  his  anti-slavery  churches,  among 
which  was  the  present  Bethel  church,  which  set  in  motion  the  forces 
which  finally  made  Illinois  a  free  state,  all  of  which  was  splendid;  but 
Lovejoy's  tragic  death  for  freedom  in  every  sense  marked  his  sad  end- 
ing as  the  most  important  single  event  that  ever  happened  in  the  new 
world. 

Both  your  father  and  Lovejoy  were  pioneer  leaders  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  it  has  always  been  difficult  for  me  to  see  why  your  father, 
who  was  a  resolute,  uncompromising,  and  aggressive  leader,  who  boldly 
proclaimed  his  purpose  to  make  both  the  territory  and  the  state  free, 
never  aroused  nor  encountered  any  of  that  mob  violence  which  both  in 
St.  Louis  and  Alton  confronted  or  pursued  Lovejoy,  and  which  finally 
doomed  him  to  a  felon's  death  and  a  martyr's  crown.  Perhaps  the  two 
cases  are  a  little  parallel  with  those  of  John  and  Peter.  John  was  bold 
and  fearless  at  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion,  standing  near  the  cross  re- 
ceiving the  Saviour's  request  to  care  for  his  mother,  but  was  not  an- 
noyed; while  Peter,  whose  disposition  to  shrink  from  public  view  seemed 
to  catch  the  attention  of  members  of  the  mob  on  every  hand,  until 
finally  to  throw  public  attention  off,  he  denied  his  master  with  an  oath; 
though  later  the  grand  old  apostle  redeemed  himself  grandly,  and  like 
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Lovejoy,  died  a  martyr  to  his  faith.  Of  course,  there  was  no  similarity 
between  Peter's  treachery  at  the  Temple  and  Lovejoy's  splendid  courage 
when  the  pitiless  mob  were  closing  around  him.  But  in  the  cases  of  the 
two  apostles  at  the  scene  mentioned,  John  was  more  prominent  or  loyal 
in  his  presence  and  attention  to  the  Great  Master  than  Peter  was,  but 
the  latter  seemed  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  mob;  and  as  Lovejoy, 
one  of  the  most  inoffensive  of  men,  for  merely  printing  a  small  paper, 
devoted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body  and  mind  of  man,  was  pursued  to 
his  death;  while  his  older  comrade  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  Rev.  James 
Lemen,  Sr.,  who  boldly  and  aggressively  proclaimed  his  purpose  to 
make  both  the  Territory  and  the  State  free,  was  never  molested  a  mo- 
ment by  the  minions  of  violence.  The  madness  and  pitiless  determina- 
tion with  which  the  mob  steadily  pursued  Lovejoy  to  his  doom,  marks 
it  as  one  of  the  most  unreasoning  and  unreasonable  in  all  time,  except 
that  which  doomed  the  Saviour  to  the  cross. 

If  ever  you  should  come  to  Springfield  again,  do  not  fail  to  call. 
The  memory  of  our  many  "evening  sittings"  here  and  elsewhere,  as 
we  called  them,  suggests  many  a  pleasant  hour,  both  pleasant  and 
helpful. 

Truly  yours, 
A.  Lincoln 


ORIGINAL    LETTER    OF    FRANKLIN 

The  Boston  Transcript  of  about  seventy-five  years  ago  gave  this  following  character- 
istic letter  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  which  it  "believes  to  have  never  before  been  published. 
The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  a  venerable  gentleman  of  Boston,  who  numbers  four- 
score and  four  years.  It  is  conclusively  against  the  often-asserted  declaration  that 
Franklin  was  inclined  to  infidelity.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  town  of  Franklin 
ever  received  the  books,  and  if  they  were  the  foundation  of  a  parochial  library": 

Passy,  March  18,  1785. 

My  Dear  Friend — My  nephew,  Mr.  Williams,  will  have  the  honour 
of  delivering  you  this  line.  It  is  to  request  from  you  a  list  of  a  few  good 
books,  to  the  value  of  about  twenty-five  pounds,  such  as  are  most 
proper  to  inculcate  principles  of  sound  religion,  and  just  government. 
A  new  town  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  having  done  me  the  honour 
of  naming  itself  after  me,  and  proposing  to  build  a  steeple  to  their 
meeting-house  if  I  would  give  them  a  bell,  I  have  advised  the  sparing 
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themselves  the  expense  of  a  steeple  at  present,  and  (that)  they  would 
accept  books  instead  of  a  bell,  sense  being  preferable  to  sound.  These 
are,  therefore,  intended  as  the  commencement  of  a  little  parochial 
library  for  the  use  of  a  society  of  intelligent  respectable  farmers,  such 
as  our  country  people  generally  consist  of.  Besides  your  own  works, 
I  would  only  mention,  on  recommendation  of  my  sister,  "Stennet's 
Discourses  on  Personal  Religion,"  which  may  be  one  book  of  the  num- 
ber, if  you  knew  it,  and  approve  of  it.  With  the  highest  esteem  and 
respect,  I  am  ever,  my  dear  friend,  yours  most  affectionately, 

B.  Franklin 
Rev.  Dr.  Price. 

Who  was  the  venerable  gentleman  of  Boston  and  where  is  the  letter  now? 
The  town  of  Franklin  still  has  some  of  the  books. — [Ed.] 
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